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THE  SAMOS  APHRODITE 


HE  figure  is  of  Parian  marble,  in  height  6  feet,  standing  on 
a  thin  rectangular  base  which  is  mounted  on  a  modern  cir¬ 
cular  slab  of  marble.  It  was  found  on  the  island  of  Samos 
in  the  Aegean  Sea.  Although  lying  in  several  pieces  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  considerable  area  of  ground,  the  whole  of  the 
figure  was  recovered  and  put  together,  except  the  left  arm 
from  just  above  the  elbow  to  the  hand,  some  of  the  fingers, 
the  nose,  and  a  few  insignificant  portions.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  statue  of  this 
period  so  complete,  and  generally  in  such  good  condition. 

The  locality  where  the  sculpture  was  discovered  is  of  deep  interest  histori¬ 
cally,  for  Samos  held  a  purely  Greek  population  for  more  than  twenty  cen¬ 
turies,  and  took  its  full  share  in  the  development  of  the  early  Greek  culture. 
It  was  famed  for  its  sculpture  from  archaic  times,  and  the  art  of  bronze  casting 
is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  there.  A  number  of  fine  examples  of  stat¬ 
uary  have  come  from  the  island,  the  most  celebrated  being  the  archaic  headless 
Hera  now  at  the  Louvre. 

RESTORATIONS 


Ancient: — A  small  piece  of  marble  inserted  in  the  left  knee  and  another 
in  the  right  thigh.  Modern: — The  nose,  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear,  a  small 
piece  of  the  upper  lip,  parts  of  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  tops  of  the  first 
three  toes  on  the  left  foot,  and  of  the  first  toe  on  the  right,  and  the  front 
of  the  base. 

DESCRIPTION 


The  sculptor  has  adopted  an  attitude  for  his  Aphrodite  corresponding  closely 
with  that  given  to  most  figures  in  repose  executed  by  Praxiteles  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  indeed  by  nearly  all  subsequent  artists  till  Grecian  art  became 
almost  indistinguishable  in  the  mist  of  Roman  realism.  It  is  very  properly  a 
standard  pose,  and  is  never  likely  to  be  improved  upon.  The  goddess  stands 
in  an  easy  attitude  with  the  weight  of  the  body  mostly  resting  on  the  left  foot. 
The  right  knee  is  bent,  and  the  heel  slightly  lifted  on  a  rise  of  uneven  ground. 
The  torso  leans  a  little  forward,  the  body  having  a  physical  abandon  indicating 
relaxation  from  muscular  activity.  The  figure  is  nude  save  for  a  single  large 
fold  of  drapery  gathered  partly  round  the  lower  limbs,  falling  to  the  ground 


at  the  back  and  sides  from  the  top  of  the  thighs.  Two  corners  of  the  folds 
are  drawn  together  at  the  base  of  the  stomach  and  lightly  held  there  by  the 
left  hand.  The  legs  are  thus  exposed  to  the  ground  from  the  front.  The 
right  arm  is  bent  up  from  the  elbow  across  the  chest,  the  hand  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  breast.  The  head,  which  is  admirably  poised,  is  turned 
slightly  to  the  left,  the  general  expression  indicating  a  calm,  unconcerned 
dignity  characterizing  all  the  better  representations  of  Aphrodite.  The  coun¬ 
tenance  is  wholly  formed  upon  the  principles  adopted  from  the  first  great 
period.  The  eyes  are  deeply  sunken  and  are  directed  towards  the  middle 
distance,  this  outlook  conforming  to  the  general  rule  followed  from  the  time 
of  Praxiteles  for  ideal  figures  in  repose.  The  line  of  the  nose  is  nearly  a  direct 
continuation  of  that  of  the  forehead;  the  facial  angle  approximates  to  ninety 
degrees;  the  ears  are  inconspicuous,  and  the  mouth  is  small,  the  lips  being 
slightly  parted,  but  not  sufficiently  to  suggest  an  impermanent  condition.  The 
chin  is  small  and  well  rounded,  the  line  below  merging  into  a  graceful  curve 
as  it  extends  backwards  to  the  throat. 

The  dressing  of  the  hair  is  of  great  interest  The  tresses  from  both  sides 
of  the  head  are  gathered  up  and  formed  into  a  high  horizontal  knot  extending 
beyond  the  ears  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  crown.  The  rest  of  the  hair 
is  coiled  on  either  side  to  the  back  where  it  is  bunched  into  an  irregular 
chignon,  a  fillet  dividing  the  coils  from  the  crown.  (One  of  the  coils  at  the 
back  has  been  damaged,  and  a  broken  end  cut  off  square,  but  the  general 
balance  is  undisturbed.)  This  form  of  coiffure  is  found  in  no  other  statue  of 
this  type,  but  it  is  seen  on  some  important  models  of  other  types.  The  earliest 
known  figure  where  it  appears  seems  to  be  the  Hamilton  head  of  Aphrodite 
(British  Museum)  which  dates  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C., 
but  there  are  a  few  other  examples  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  notably  the  fine 
reclining  figure  of  Ariadne  at  the  Vatican.  The  knot  without  the  chignon 
will  be  remembered  as  a  feature  in  several  great  sculptures  of  the  later  period, 
as  for  instance  the  Capitoline  head,  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  When  the 
style  is  seen  on  the  head  of  a  later  Venus,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  small 
curls  about  the  ears  as  if  to  emphasize  the  ornamental  effect,  and  the  absence 
of  these  in  the  Samos  Aphrodite  lends  a  comparative  severity  to  the  head  well 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  form. 

The  general  proportions  of  the  figure  indicate  that  the  artist  has  closely 
adhered  to  the  principles  governing  the  ideal.  The  torso,  which  is  of  high 
beauty,  is  built  up  on  lines  established  by  Phidias  and  observable  in  all  the 
best  representations  of  a  goddess  after  his  time.  The  plan  involves  such  changes 
in  the  curves  of  the  normal  life  figure  that  when  it  stands  in  an  attitude  of 
repose,  that  side  of  the  body  from  which  the  weight  is  released  appears  to  be 
almost  a  straight  line.  The  most  important  deviation  from  the  life  form  to 
bring  about  this  condition  is  in  connection  with  the  lines  of  the  hips,  which 
are  so  varied  as  to  approximate  them  with  the  lines  of  the  male  figure;  that 
is  to  say,  the  torso  scarcely  varies  in  width  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flanks.  To  manage  this  feature  successfully,  while  maintaining  what  seem  to 


be  perfectly  natural  and  adequate  swellings  of  the  female  form,  requires  the 
most  consummate  art,  but  it  is  invariably  productive  of  supreme  beauty  in 
the  torso,  the  Samos  figure  affording  an  example.  The  general  object  of  re¬ 
straining  the  life  curves  of  the  torso  is  to  permit  of  a  healthy  development 
being  given  to  the  body  without  risk  of  accentuating  the  flesh  formation  at 
the  muscular  centres,  or  on  the  other  hand  of  rendering  prominent  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  hip  bones.  In  the  Samos  Aphrodite  the  fullest  use  has  been 
made  of  the  advantage  gained  by  this  course.  The  gentle  swellings  and  depres¬ 
sions  of  the  flesh  are  so  skillfully  executed  and  so  perfectly  finished  as  almost 
to  indicate  resilience,  without  in  any  way  suggesting  the  sensual.  The  supreme 
texture  of  the  Parian  marble  naturally  lends  assistance  to  this  end,  and  the 
sculptor  has  not  forgotten  to  follow  the  practice  of  Praxiteles  and  his  disci¬ 
ples  of  emphasizing  the  soft  delicacy  of  the  flesh  representation  by  giving  a 
rougher  surface  to  the  drapery  and  hair. 

PERIOD 

To  fix  a  close  date  to  any  sculpture  of  Greek  origin  and  pre-Roman  times, 
and  which  from  the  design  must  have  resulted  from  Praxitelean  traditions,  is 
often  difficult,  a  circumstance  that  is  due  primarily  to  the  principles  underlying 
the  work  of  the  two  great  schools  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  It  will  presently 
be  seen  that  these  schools  rested  upon  ideal  forms,  of  which  one  was  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  other,  and  since  they  were  unsurpassable  in  their  respective  spheres, 
representing  in  fact,  in  conception  and  execution,  ideals  which  are  necessarily 
universal,  it  is  obvious  that  any  sculptor  succeeding  Praxiteles  (allowing  a  fair 
period  of  time  to  elapse  for  the  meaning  and  influence  of  his  work  to  be  under¬ 
stood  throughout  Greece)  must  have  aimed  for  similar  forms  of  one  or  the 
other  school,  or  have  risked  the  condemnation  of  his  work  as  inferior  in  com¬ 
parison.  To  this  there  was  absolutely  no  alternative.  For  something  like  two 
and  a  half  centuries  then  before  the  foundation  of  imperial  Rome,  all  inde¬ 
pendent  sculptors  of  Greece,  when  fashioning  statues  of  the  divinities,  could 
not  get  away  from  these  models,  and  since  the  Phidian  form  was  unsuitable 
for  general  purposes,  that  of  Praxiteles  was  the  usual  type  adopted.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  apart  from  the  more  or  less  wide  variations  of  the  actual  work 
of  Praxiteles,  the  new  types  established  embodied  his  principles,  varying  chiefly 
in  respect  of  pose  and  indicated  action.  As  time  progressed  these  new  types 
were  copied  and  varied,  and  so  by  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  large  number  of 
them  existed,  together  with  innumerable  modifications  of  the  earlier  designs. 
Then  came  a  series  of  copies  of  all  kinds,  mostly  for  Roman  and  provincial 
villas  and  public  places  in  the  great  centres. 

The  proportion  of  these  various  forms  that  have  been  preserved  is  very 
small  indeed,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  representative  of  the 
whole.  The  Roman  copies  are  as  a  rule  easily  recognized.  Often  accessories 
are  added,  or  the  figure  is  complicated  by  the  addition  of  ornaments;  and 
nearly  always  the  drapery  is  stiff  and  formal,  and  exaggerated  in  folds.  More¬ 
over  the  work  is  never  so  fine  as  in  the  earlier  examples,  little  trouble  being 


taken  in  providing  a  fine  texture  to  the  surface,  and  in  properly  differentiating 
the  texture  of  the  skin  from  that  of  the  drapery. 

Further,  the  curves  of  the  torso  have  invariably  a  tendency  towards  the 
life  form,  and  the  beautiful  swellings  and  depressions  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
torso,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  fine  examples  of  earlier 
Greek  work,  are  never  properly  represented  in  Roman  copies.  The  Greco- 
Roman  work  is  almost  always  an  improvement  on  that  of  later  Rome,  but 
here  also  there  is  occasionally  a  tendency  in  reproductions,  towards  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  ornate  for  the  severe,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  hair  and 
drapery. 

Fortunately  in  the  Samos  type  of  figure,  although  the  existing  examples 
are  few  in  number,  they  form  a  series  showing  typical  variations  as  time  pro¬ 
gressed.  Thus  in  the  Syracuse  model  (with  the  head  missing)  the  drapery  is 
far  less  restrained  than  in  the  Samos  figure,  and  the  indication  of  approaching 
movement  is  not  completely  exhibited.  The  Mantua  statue  is  reduced  in  height 
by  a  foot,  and  the  hair  is  conventional  of  the  Greco-Roman  period.  The  Stock¬ 
holm  figure  has  an  accessory  in  the  shape  of  Cupid  on  a  dolphin,  which  is  of 
course  disturbing.  Another  later  figure  is  that  in  Rome  (Collection  Mattei) 
the  head  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  diadem  of  sphendone  shape  in  place  of  a 
fillet,  a  sure  indication  of  a  late  period.  The  latest  example  is  the  Hope  statue, 
which  is  of  Roman  times  and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  that  period,  for  every 
feature  from  the  hair  to  the  drapery  is  over-emphasized,  while  there  is  no 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  lines  and  finish  of  the  earlier  periods.  The  Samos 
figure  is  free  from  all  these  defects  and  it  must  of  necessity  be  placed  before 
the  others  in  the  matter  of  time. 

A  peculiar  complication  in  respect  of  period  often  arises  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  ancient  statues  are  found  with  the  heads  separated,  or  missing  alto¬ 
gether.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Samos  figure,  the  head  is  discovered  at 
some  distance  from  the  torso,  and  has  been  subjected  to  a  different  kind  of  ero¬ 
sion,  with  the  result  that  the  patina  varies  from  that  of  the  torso.  There  are 
many  statues  with  heads  which  clearly  did  not  originally  belong  to  them;  while 
in  other  cases,  as  for  example  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  at  the  Vatican  (generally 
regarded  as  the  finest  existing  representation  of  the  Praxitelean  goddess)  opinion 
varies  as  to  whether  the  heads  in  place  are  the  proper  ones  or  not.  The  problem 
is  often  rendered  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  the  head  has  usually  been 
subjected  to  special  damage,  the  nose  for  instance  being  nearly  always  absent, 
the  lips  or  ears  injured,  and  the  coils  of  hair  broken.  When  we  remember  how 
careful  were  the  Greeks  in  balancing  every  feature  of  the  head  with  the  whole, 
it  can  be  well  understood  that  with  the  most  perfect  restoration  possible  a  certain 
variation  from  the  original  design  cannot  be  avoided,  and  that  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  features  must  necessarily  appear  of  a  later  stamp  than  the  complete 
original  model.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  in  reassembled  figures  of  this  kind  it 
is  safer  to  rely  mostly  upon  the  torso  of  a  figure,  with  the  broad  qualities  of 
design,  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  the  period  of  a  particular  Greek  sculpture. 

Without  going  further,  it  can  be  definitely  said  that  from  the  perfection 


of  the  parts,  and  particularly  of  the  torso,  the  general  restraint  and  simplicity 
of  the  design,  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  conventional  artifice  or  trivial  accessory, 
and  the  close  adherence  to  the  best  models  in  respect  of  technique  and  finish,  the 
date  of  the  Samos  figure  must  necessarily  be  earlier  than  the  period  commonly 
known  as  Greco-Roman. 

AESTHETIC  POSITION  IN  GREEK  ART 

In  order  to  indicate  the  aesthetic  standing  of  this  type  of  Greek  sculpture, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  two  great  ideals  for  which  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  were  respectively  responsible.  Phidias  aimed  at  the  realization  in 
art  of  the  highest  conception  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable — a  human 
being  so  perfect  in  form  and  expression  that  it  could  only  be  applied  to  represent 
a  divine  personage.  Seeing  that  the  mind  can  ascend  no  further  than  this  ideal, 
and  that  there  can  only  be  one  general  ideal  of  perfection,  the  spiritual  person¬ 
age  indicated  must  necessarily  be  the  Supreme  Being.  But  the  other  ideals  of 
Phidias  varied  only  slightly  in  majesty  from  that  of  the  Zeus,  if  we  may  judge 
from  such  fragments,  copies,  and  records  that  remain  to  us,  and  though  they 
might  have  represented  the  conceptions  also  of  the  exalted  minds  of  Greece, 
as  those  of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Plato,  so  far  as  these  minds  reflected  spiritual 
ideals,  they  were  far  above  the  popular  ideas  of  the  deities,  and  obviously  still 
farther  beyond  the  images  which  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  legends  of 
the  early  poets.  The  Olympian  Zeus,  and  the  Parthenon  Athena,  must  have 
had  as  ennobling  an  effect  upon  the  common  religious  conceptions  of  the  time 
as  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  people  must  have  gazed;  wondered; 
prayed.  Their  minds  elevated,  they  must  have  gone  about  their  work  with 
renewed  hope  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  diminished  terrors  of  divine  anger. 
Nevertheless,  the  mystery  of  their  religious  faith  must  have  deepened,  for 
the  higher  the  spiritual  conception,  the  more  inscrutable  the  spirit.  They  felt, 
but  saw  nothing:  the  Zeus  was  a  supreme  symbol  of  an  unattainable  power; 
the  Athena  a  fathomless  enigma.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  the  very 
perfection  of  the  Phidian  deities  renders  them  of  no  general  service,  for  they 
cannot  be  associated  with  human  surroundings  and  accessories.  They  have 
been,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  of  high  value  to  the  sculptor  and  painter  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  first  principles  of  art,  but  they  can  never  be  used  in 
imitation  or  variation.  They  must  ever  stand  alone:  sublime,  unapproachable, 
beyond  all  association  of  whatsoever  nature :  the  conception,  the  loftiest  reach 
of  human  understanding;  the  design  and  execution,  the  summit  of  human  genius. 

As  time  passed  after  the  death  of  Phidias,  his  followers  applied  some  of  his 
secrets  to  new  conceptions — gods,  demi-gods,  and  fabulous  heroes — marvels, 
many  of  them,  though  more  human  and  more  comprehensible  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  But  what  of  the  future?  Where  was  the  art  of  sculpture  going  to  lead? 
With  Phidias  on  his  exalted  pedestal,  and  all  others,  even  the  greatest  of  them, 
on  a  far  lower  plane,  were  these  latter  to  climb,  or  descend,  or  seek  a  new  crest 
in  the  range  of  art?  T  o  these  questions  Praxiteles  supplied  an  answer.  He  accom¬ 
plished  new  ideals.  He  brought  down  the  conceptions  of  Phidias  to  a  human 


level;  in  other  words,  he  stayed  his  hand  at  a  point  which  Phidias  passed  at 
a  leap  to  the  highest  region  of  the  sublime,  but  a  region  which  belongs  only 
to  the  spiritual.  The  ideal  of  Phidias  was  the  highest  conceivable  expression 
of  the  spiritual  in  human  form;  the  ideals  of  Praxiteles  were  a  perfect  man 
and  a  perfect  woman,  both  of  which  he  accomplished.  His  gods  and  god¬ 
desses  were  understood  of  the  people.  They  were  supernatural,  but  super¬ 
natural  human  beings  whose  perfection  could  nevertheless  be  reached  in  the 
course  of  time,  possibly.  The  ideals  of  the  two  artists  were  both  formed  of 
perfected  parts,  but  while  the  one  was  immediately  recognized  as  beyond 
human  approach,  the  other  seemed  only  to  be  beyond  general  experience. 

From  the  nature  of  the  Olympian  Hermes,  which  is  the  only  fully  authenti¬ 
cated  work  of  Praxiteles  now  existing,  we  may  well  imagine  the  excitement  and 
wonder  produced  in  Greece,  even  among  the  many  great  artists  of  the  time, 
when  the  first  production  of  this  character  was  presented  to  the  public  gaze. 
Any  laudation  seems  out  of  place,  for  the  recognition  of  such  genius  is  in¬ 
stinctive,  and  as  universal  as  the  accomplished  ideal.  But  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  reputation  gained  for  his  work  generally  by  Praxiteles,  it 
was  his  great  ideal  of  Aphrodite  that  mostly  secured  for  him  his  renown.  This 
was  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  the  art  of  the  figure  as  because  for  the 
first  time  a  representation  of  Aphrodite  was  produced  which  seemed  to  embody 
the  general  conception  of  the  most  beloved  goddess  of  Greece — to  fit  in  as 
it  were  with  the  idea  of  a  goddess  with  whom  the  people  could  have  the  most 
intimate  spiritual  relations.*  The  other  deities  were  connected  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence:  Aphrodite  alone  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  She  was  loved 
as  well  as  adored:  the  others  were  objects  of  adoration,  but  of  fear  also.  And 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  the  people  would  be  more  concerned  with  Aphro¬ 
dite  than  her  fellow  deities,  for  few  can  pass  through  life  without  troubles  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  populace  the  goddess  was  always  ready  to  listen 
to  their  prayers  for  solace  and  comfort  in  matters  of  the  affections,  whether  the 
passionate  pleadings  of  a  Sappho,  or  the  modest  offerings  of  a  fisher-girl  on 
her  shrine. 

Before  the  time  of  Praxiteles,  the  Aphrodite  of  the  sculptor  was  rather  the 
stately  daughter  of  Dione  than  the  radiant  issue  of  the  sea  foam,  notwithstanding 
occasional  delightful  reliefs  picturing  the  sea-birth  of  the  goddess,  as  the  one  on 
the  base  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  certainly  Phidias  could  have  carved  no  other 
statue  of  her  than  a  majestic  overpowering  form  corresponding  to  the  noble 
headless  divinities  from  the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  Hence  the  celeb¬ 
rity  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles  spread  far  and  wide,  both  as  a  religious  symbol 
and  as  a  glorious  work  of  sculpture.  In  time  its  spiritual  significance  naturally 
died  with  the  Homeric  creed,  but  the  fame  of  the  art  continued,  and  this 
peerless  woman  became  the  foundation  of  all  succeeding  ideals  of  feminine 
beauty  in  sculpture.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  Speaking  generally,  given 
average  sensorial  experience  and  mental  training,  the  ideal  of  one  man  must 
be  that  of  another,  and  in  the  absence  of  Praxiteles,  all  sculptors  striving  to 
accomplish  a  human  ideal  must  have  necessarily  aimed  for  the  goal  that  he 

^Praxiteles  is  known  to  have  executed  five  statues  of  Aphrodite,  but  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first,  and  is  certainly  the  only 
one  of  which  we  have  material  records  and  established  copies,  is  that  of  Cnidos :  hence  it  is  this  statue  that  is  here  referred  to. 


reached.  But  Praxiteles  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  producing  this  ideal 
in  sculpture,  as  Raphael  did  in  painting  nearly  two  thousand  years  later.*  None 
can  climb  higher  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of  apparently  possible  human  expe¬ 
rience;  hence  Praxiteles  must  be  an  eternal  model  for  ideal  beauty  of  women  in 
sculpture,  as  Raphael  must  be  in  painting. 

Thus,  although  nearly  all  the  statues  of  Aphrodite  executed  during  the 
five  or  six  hundred  years  succeeding  Praxiteles,  seem  to  be  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Cnidian  Venus,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  artists  did  no  more 
than  attempt  to  vary  his  model.  Many  of  them  did,  but  they  were  few  in  num¬ 
ber  till  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.  C.,  when  the  Grecian  spirit 
was  being  smothered  by  the  Roman  mantle.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  design 
something  new  when  the  end  is  the  same;  when  the  line  of  reasoning  must 
follow  a  like  course  in  every  case;  and  when  the  scope  of  the  artist  is  limited  by 
unavoidable  and  tightly  bound  restrictions.  The  most  important  of  these  restric¬ 
tions  is  the  necessity  for  giving  to  the  figure  the  greatest  possible  repose.  An 
ideal  figure  represented  in  a  moment  of  passion  or  strong  action  is  impossible, 
because  the  expression  must  follow  the  action,  and  this  would  mean  a  particular 
and  ephemeral  effect  in  form  and  expression  which  would  destroy  the  ideal.  Any 
indicated  action  therefore  in  the  figure  must  be  limited  to  movement  which 
may  be  performed  involuntarily  without  involving  a  particular  expression,  such 
as  the  act  of  walking  or  letting  fall  a  garment;  and  of  course  as  in  all  varieties 
of  sculpture  and  painting,  the  moment  chosen  must  be  one  of  rest  between 
two  steps  in  the  action.  In  most  of  his  ideal  designs,  Praxiteles  placed  his  figure 
at  actual  rest,  usually  leaning  against  something,  any  action  indicated  being 
a  past  movement  of  the  hand,  or  a  succeeding  action  in  the  near  future.  The 
trouble  of  later  sculptors  was  to  vary  this  attitude  of  rest  and  at  the  same  time 
give  to  every  limb  a  natural  pose,  for  many  material  variations  are  practically 
impossible,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  nude  or  nearly  nude  figures. 

The  sculptors  after  Praxiteles  who  dealt  with  the  ideal  Aphrodite  may  be 
separated  into  three  divisions;  namely,  those  who  gave  the  figure  a  moment 
of  actual  rest  in  the  manner  of  Praxiteles;  those  who  withdrew  the  support,  and 
while  maintaining  the  nude  obtained  repose  in  the  regular  way  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  one  foot;  and  finally  those  who  introduced  a  form  of 
drapery  to  lend  assistance  in  placing  the  limbs  in  a  natural  and,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  original  manner.  In  the  first  section  no  really  great  statue  exists,  and  nearly 
all  the  examples  therein,  while  being  more  or  less  beautiful,  seem  to  be  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite.  The  changes  usually  made  remdved  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  resting  accessory,  and  by  the  addition  of  unnecessary  symbols 
tended  to  disturb  the  repose,  and  complicate  the  view  of  the  figure  to  the  eye. 
The  second  division  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  single  form,  known  as 
the  Venus  pudique,  with  or  without  accessory  symbols.  The  best  known  sculp¬ 
ture  of  this  type  is  the  Venus  dei  Medici,  found  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
pose  is  unsuitable  for  the  representation  of  a  goddess,  since  a  marked  expression 
of  modesty  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  our  understanding  of  a  divinity.  In  a 
sculptured  goddess  all  good  qualities  must  necessarily  be  implied  in  the  general 

*No  doubt  Apelles  succeeded  with  the  ideal  in  his  painted  Venus  Anadyomene,  but  his  work  is  unfortunately  gone  forever. 


expression,  and  it  is  inferior  art  to  emphasize  one  of  them.  Probably  the  attitude 
was  originally  adopted  to  find  graceful  positions  for  the  actionless  hands,  rather 
than  to  accentuate  the  quality  of  modesty. 

The  third  section  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned,  for 
it  includes  the  Samos  Aphrodite.  In  this  the  greatest  known  work  is  the  Venus 
de  Milo(found  in  1 820),  one  of  the  most  perfect  ideals  extant.  Its  precise  position 
in  the  history  of  Greek  art  is  not  known,  but  since  certain  features  of  the  figure 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Cnidian  Venus,  though  the  general  form 
has  an  earlier  feeling,  and  since  we  have  no  fourth  century  example  approach¬ 
ing  the  scheme,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  statue  is  Hellenistic  and  is  one 
of  the  first  great  standing  figures  of  the  goddess  where  drapery  was  applied  to 
the  lower  limbs  only.  For  the  better  apprehension  of  the  Samos  work,  we  may 
sub-divide  this  section  into  three  parts,  namely,  those  with  the  drapery  arrange¬ 
ment  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Venus  de  Milo;  those  with  the  drapery 
similar  to  that  of  the  Samos  example;  and  those  where  the  drapery  is  arranged 
irregularly.  The  first  and  third  of  these  sub-sections  comprise  examples  where 
the  figure  is  in  absolute  repose,  and  also  where  a  moment  of  rest  between  two 
steps  in  an  action  is  indicated.  These  divisions  are  very  largely  represented  in 
Greco-Roman  sculpture.  In  the  second  section  an  immediately  succeeding 
action  is  always  suggested  with  the  moment  of  rest. 

This  last  mentioned  division,  of  which  the  Samos  sculpture  is  the  earliest 
known,  contains  few  other  examples  of  the  complete  figure  (that  is,  completely 
restored  or  nearly  so,  for  there  is  none  which  was  not  found  with  parts  missing) 
and  these  are  Greco-Roman  or  Roman,  though  from  the  hands  of  Greek  art¬ 
ists.  They  are  more  or  less  weakened  by  conventional  devices  which  seem  in 
one  form  or  another  to  be  inseparable  from  the  later  ancient  sculpture.  But 
there  is  at  the  Louvre  a  fragment  of  what  must  have  been  an  excellent  work. 
This  consists  of  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  from  a  line  just  below  the  waist;  but 
the  feet  and  part  of  one  leg  are  gone,  and  the  left  arm  is  broken  away  at  the  point 
where  the  hand  holds  the  drapery.  It  might  appear  from  the  character  of  the 
drapery  that  the  fragment  is  of  the  fourth  century,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  place 
the  design  before  the  third  century,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  work  is 
from  the  hands  of  a  sculptor  of  the  Damaphon  type  who  attempted  with  much 
success  to  reproduce  the  earlier  severity. 

In  the  Samos  Aphrodite  the  goddess  is  shown  at  a  moment  when  she  is  about 
to  enter  a  bath,  or  return  to  the  sea  from  whence  she  came.  The  one  garment 
has  been  let  fall  below  the  loins,  but  is  still  held  lightly  at  the  front,  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  released  altogether.  The  figure  appears  nevertheless  at  rest,  and  we  thus 
have  the  greatest  possible  repose  compatible  with  the  indication  of  approaching 
movement.  The  care  taken  by  the  artist  in  indicating  this  coming  movement  is 
remarkable.  Not  only  does  the  whole  attitude  force  an  expectant  step  on  the 
mind  of  the  observer,  but  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
right  foot  clearly  shows  that  weight  is  being  thrown  thereon  preparatory  to  the 
definite  removal  of  the  heel  from  the  ground.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  pose.  This  perfection  of  design  with  an  unsupported  figure 


A 


of  Aphrodite  was  first  executed  in  the  celebrated  painting  of  Venus  Anadyomene 
by  Apelles.  He  showed  the  goddess  with  the  water  brought  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  thighs,  the  Praxitelean  attitude  of  repose  being  indicated  by  a  slight  deflection 
of  the  torso.  But  the  suggestion  of  movement  was  not  denied,  and  so  the  pose 
seemed  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  observer  who  knew  of  course  that  the  god¬ 
dess  was  represented  in  the  act  of  walking  towards  the  shore. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  type  of  design  represented  by  the  Samos  Aphro¬ 
dite  lies  in  the  avoidance  of  the  necessity  for  distinctly  artificial  devices  in  order 
to  dispose  of  both  arms.  One  hand  being  occupied  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  pre¬ 
paratory  to  an  indicated  action,  the  posing  of  the  other  across  the  front  of  the 
figure  without  hiding  the  breasts,  does  not  suggest  a  special  purpose  contra¬ 
dicting  the  ideal,  and  hence  the  eye  is  not  caught  by  an  error  in  the  pose  while 
grasping  the  general  beauty  of  the  form. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  thus  distinguished  the  Samos  Aphrodite  as  representing  one  of  the 
great  types  of  Greek  art,  and  it  is  certainly  the  earliest  and  finest  example  of  its 
particular  form.  We  have  now  only  to  enquire  how  far  the  artist  has  succeeded 
with  his  ideal — if  he  has  combined  his  perfected  parts  into  a  beautiful  whole  5 
whether  in  fact  he  produces  the  figure  of  a  woman  so  perfect  in  form,  and  so  free 
from  particular  expression  or  suggestion,  as  properly  to  typify  a  goddess?  This  is 
the  test  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  work.  Applying  this  standard  of  judgment, 
the  result  is  wholly  satisfactory.  The  parts  being  well  balanced  appear  naturally 
related  to  each  other  and  there  are  no  conventional  variations  in  form,  or  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  pose  or  expression,  to  interfere  with  the  immediate  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  figure  by  the  observer.  While  the  exquisite  torso  has  enabled  the 
sculptor  to  give  to  the  figure  the  supple  grace  and  womanly  charm  which  we 
naturally  associate  with  the  Greek  popular  conception  of  Aphrodite,  the  strict 
order  and  symmetry  of  the  design,  with  the  equilibrium  of  expression  and  form, 
suggest  a  high  distinction  befitting  a  goddess.  The  aim  of  the  sculptor  has  there¬ 
fore  been  fully  achieved. 


ADDENDUM 


In  view  of  the  great  scarcity  of  Greek  sculptures  in  America,  and  the  com¬ 
monly  expressed  surprise  at  their  absence,  I  have  been  asked  to  append  a  note 
on  the  subject,  and  gladly  do  so. 

When  we  consider  the  many  great  schools  of  sculpture  in  ancient  epochs,  the 
vast  periods  of  time  covering  their  operations,  and  the  durability  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  they  mostly  used,  it  is  natural  that  astonishment  should  be  felt  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  important  works  which  have  been  disclosed,  and  the  rarity  of  new 
discoveries,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  recorded  political  cataclysms  which 
have  destroyed  great  cities,  and  sometimes  overwhelmed  entire  nations  and  peo¬ 
ples.  We  can  perhaps  understand  the  gradual  disappearance  of  countless  stone 
monuments  in  Egypt,  where  the  level  of  the  delta  is  ever  being  raised;  we  may 
picture  the  burial  of  cities  in  Mesopotamia  by  sedimentary  deposits  and  whirling 
sand  during  centuries  of  desolation  succeeding  the  destruction  of  human  life  and 
fabrics;  and  we  can  comprehend  the  accumulation  of  natural  detritus,  with  the 
growth  of  rank  vegetation  over  the  fertile  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  early  Aegean 
population,  which  had  been  converted  into  deserts  by  Doric  hordes;  but  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  greater  works 
of  Greece  executed  from  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.  C.,  which 
were  often  located  in  cities  and  towns  continuing  to  exist  through  every  kind  of 
catastrophe? 

We  know  of  course  that  Greece  was  largely  depleted  of  her  monuments  in 
the  three  centuries  following  the  sack  of  Corinth.  We  read  of  Roman  pro- 
consuls  and  generals  each  taking  away  hundreds  of  sculptures,  and  there  are 
many  records  to  show  that  the  enforced  exportation  was  continued  till  long 
after  the  time  of  Nero,  who  was  himself  responsible  for  the  theft  of  at  least  a 
thousand  fine  works  in  bronze  and  marble.  But  the  treasures  were  well  guarded. 
They  were  distributed  about  the  temples,  palaces,  and  public  places  of  Rome, 
and  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  patricians  throughout  Italy,  or  found  their 
way  to  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa;  but  in  all  cases  they 
were  properly  looked  upon  as  inestimable  works,  and  had  money  values  which 
confined  their  possession  to  the  rich.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
A.  D.,  when  Pausanias  was  completing  his  immortal  book,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sculptures  sent  out  of  Greece  must  have  been  still  standing,  for  the  num¬ 
ber  lost  in  the  Roman  fire,  and  at  sea  in  transit,  could  only  have  represented 
a  small  proportion.  At  the  same  time  there  were  many  thousands  left  in  Greece 
itself,  some  of  them  of  high  importance.  Pausanias  directly  mentions  about 
twenty  works  of  Phidias,  fifty  of  Praxiteles,  and  others  from  the  hands  of  nearly 
every  great  artist  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  for 
many  hundred  years  after  the  Persian  destruction  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  Greek 
sculptures  were  as  carefully  preserved  as  they  were  executed,  save  only  for 
occasional  unimportant  depredations  by  northern  barbarians.  And  so  things 
continued  till  after  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Byzan¬ 
tium,  to  adorn  which  city  Constantine  drew  many  fine  works  from  Greece  and 


Rome.  Thus,  when  the  seeds  of  decay  had  begun  to  germinate  in  Rome,  and 
the  sun  was  setting  upon  European  culture  preparatory  to  the  long  dark  night 
of  semi-barbarism,  the  great  silent  array  of  divine  symbols  and  sculptured 
heroes — supreme  blossoms  from  a  thousand  stems  of  genius — still  looked 
proudly  towards  eternity,  and  the  shades  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  could  yet 
rest  in  peace. 

But  with  the  crushing  of  the  reign  of  law  beneath  the  gospel  of  might  over 
right,  the  glorious  fabrics  of  art,  science,  social  order,  and  in  fact  all  labored 
products  of  civilization  had  necessarily  to  crumble.  For  nearly  a  thousand 
years  the  hallowed  ground  of  Greece  was  trampled  at  intervals  by  ruthless 
devastators  and  plunderers — Vandals,  Goths,  Huns,  Slavs,  Bulgars,  Sicilian- 
Normans,  and  Turks;  the  last  completing  their  hideous  travesty  of  paradisic 
preparation  by  making  a  powder  magazine  of  the  Parthenon.  The  fair  provinces 
of  Italy  suffered  a  similar  series  of  catastrophes,  though  not  over  so  long  a 
period;  and  Rome  itself,  where  many  of  the  best  imported  sculptures  still 
remained,  was  ever  the  goal  of  invaders,  and  a  hotbed  of  civil  disturbance. 
Sacked  half  a  dozen  times  by  some  of  the  most  savage  hordes  in  history; 
fifty  times  a  scene  of  internal  conspiracy  and  bloody  strife,  small  chance  was 
there  of  the  conservation  of  works  of  art.  Ares  was  the  never  failing  foe  of 
Athena.  Nor  could  we  expect  the  long  series  of  bigoted  factions  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  whose  ignorance  was  almost  sublime  in  its  ferocity,  to  guard  the 
inheritance  of  a  great  nation.  Besides  the  majestic  goddess  of  Phidias,  how 
many  of  the  brazen  glories  of  Greece,  stolen  for  Byzantium,  were  converted 
into  weapons  of  assassination? 

And  apart  from  the  havoc  incidental  to  barbaric  strife  and  civil  war,  thou¬ 
sands  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures  must  have  been  hammered  to  pieces 
when  Christianity  began  to  be  generally  accepted  in  Greece  and  Italy  about 
the  seventh  century.  Pagan  gods  and  goddesses  were  anathema  to  the  earlier 
Christian  missionaries,  who  seemed  to  think  that  destruction  of  the  symbols  of 
the  old  faith  was  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  new.  So  through 
these  terrible  centuries  the  great  sculptures  in  bronze  were  converted  into 
swords  and  shields,  and  the  marbles  broken  into  fragments,  to  pass  through 
lime  kilns  when  mortar  was  required  in  towns  and  cities,  or  in  deserted  regions 
to  lie  where  they  fell  and  be  gradually  covered  over  with  the  sediment  and 
wild  growth  of  ages. 

From  all  this  we  may  gather  that  it  is  only  from  the  sea,  or  historic  rivers, 
or  beds  of  ancient  water  courses  now  dry,  that  we  may  expect  to  recover  old 
Greek  works  in  bronze — treasures  sunk  through  shipwreck,  or  cast  into  rivers 
to  save  them  from  the  hands  of  despoilers.  And  as  to  marbles,  besides  these 
places,  the  future  may  yield  one  now  and  again  beneath  cities  whose  exist¬ 
ence  continued  for  many  centuries,  but  we  can  only  reasonably  hope  to  find 
them  under  the  soil  at  spots  which  were  once  the  centres  of  busy  human  life, 
but  afterwards  sank  into  a  lethargy  unheeded  save  for  shadows  and  echoes 
of  the  past.  But  of  the  true  Greek  Period  we  cannot  expect  to  find  entire 
figures,  and  only  rarely  a  statue  or  relief  of  importance  which  is  nearly  com- 


plete  when  the  fragments  are  assembled.  Favorable  accident  where  the  sculp¬ 
tures  have  been  numerous,  as  at  Halicarnassus  and  Olympia,  has  resulted  in 
a  few  important  pieces  being  fairly  well  preserved;  and  on  the  islands  in  the 
Aegean  Sea,  which  did  not  perhaps  receive  so  much  attention  at  the  hands 
of  mercenaries  as  cities  and  towns  on  the  mainland,  a  fine  example  is  occa¬ 
sionally  brought  to  light,  as  the  Venus  de  Milo,  which  was  found  concealed 
in  a  cave,  and  the  Samos  figure  now  under  discussion,  but  necessarily  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  Sculptures  of  the  Roman  and  later  Greco-Roman  periods 
are  usually  discovered  in  a  more  complete  state  than  those  of  the  earlier  times, 
though  the  best  of  them  have  often  to  be  put  together  from  many  fragments, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Venus  dei  Medici.  As  might  be  expected  they  are  mostly 
unearthed  in  Italy,  where  many  of  them  were  doubtless  buried  for  preservation 
from  the  hands  of  fanatics. 

From  these  few  condensed  facts  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  nowadays 
must  be  the  formation  of  a  comprehensive  collection  of  Greek  sculptures, 
whatsoever  the  will  and  the  financial  resources  behind  it. 
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